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Notes on Foreward, Robert Scheer, Nixon: An Oliver Stone Film, ed. 
Eric Hamburg, NY, 1995 

"As a statesman, he was unquestionably in the front rank... 

"Nixon was always a larger-than-life presence, but one filled 
with enormous insecurities and contradictions, the closest this 
country has come to a truly tragic Shakespearean figure on the 
order of King Lear." ix 

[Isn't this much more true of LBJ?] 

[cf John Simon in National Review: 


Scheer: "in an intense discussion, for almost three hours, 
about what ails the world," in 1984, "Suddenly, Richard M. Nixon 
was brilliant..."x. 

Anthony Hopkins perfectly captures "the anguish, pettiness, 
and yet stunning authority and grandeur of vision of Richard 
Milhous Nixon. He was deeply flawed, even detestable, but he 
intrigues us because he always had the potential to be so much 
more...What a waste. Never has this country's politics tossed up 
for our examination a more complex tragic figure or a more 
compelling subject for a movie biography." xii 

Cf. Oliver Stone: 

"It's a year after his death, and Nixon remains one of the 
most compelling, frustrating, infuriating, and fascinating figures 
of 20th-century American history. ...He lived through [sic] the 
promise of the California pioneers, the Depression, World War II, 
the Cold War, Vietnam, the war at home during those years, the end 
of the Cold War, and Communism. It's almost as if he embodies 
everything that's right [!] and wrong about America in general and 
American politicians in particular. There's no question that he 
was brilliant x.] but he used it for less than noble ends. His 
potential was limitless, but ultimately was limited by powers that 
even he couldn't control, [ital added] To some degree, Nixon is 
about the illusion of power." 

"More than that, Richard Nixon is a giant of a tragic figure 
in the classical Greek or Shakespearean tradition." 


What the hell is going on here? 

One more, Eric Hamburg: "Nixon is a tragic figure of 


















Shakespearean proportions—an immednsely intelligent and gifted 
man, but one who carried within him the seeds of his own 
destruction.” xiv 

Brilliant? Try to produce a sentence, a page, a chapter, of 
the books he has signed, or two minutes on the sixty hours of tapes 
from the Oval Office that have been released so far that deserves 
that description. 

Compelling, stunning authority, grandeur of vision? Tragic? 
Immensely intelligent and gifted, potential limitless... a giant of 
a tragic figure in the classical Greek or Shakespearean tradition? 

What is all this? 

But another peculiar thing is also going on, in these short 
essays by people who worked on the film. All of them mention 
flaws, mistakes, errors of judgment, even highly condemnable ones, 
in Richard Nixon's career. But one is rather strikingly passed 
over by Stone and Scheer. In a long and diverse list of things 
"hard not to loathe him for”—including McCarthyism, Alger Hiss, 
Helen Gahagan Douglas, the Checkers speech, and "the final 
deception”—Stone mentions "Cambodia" and "Laos": but not Vietnam! 

Likewise Scheer reports that even before his interview of 
Nixon in 1984, "I had developed a soft spot for the man, thinking 
him attacked more for quirks of personality than for errors of 
policy." 

Scheer acknowledges, after a page of praise for his foreign 
policy perceptions, "Still, he made his mistakes. Some, like 
extending the Vietnam War to Cambodia, extracted a horrible human 
price." Nothing at all is said by either Scheer or Stone about his 
prolongation of the war in Vietnam, or the human costs in 
Vietnamese and American lives of that . 


General Haig's figure for the number of Americans who died in 
in Vietnam in Nixon's first term as 20,108 (additional to 36,143 
who had died by the end of 1968). (232, Inner Circles). (In the 
same period under Nixon, 107,500 troops of the Saigon government 
were killed, and over 400,000 DRV/NLF soldiers died in combat. 
Marilyn Young cites an estimate of 165,000 civilian dead and 
wounded in South Vietnam for each of these four years). This is a 
human price of well over half a million dead in South Vietnam, in 
addition to the dead in Cambodia, Laos and North Vietnam. 

Neither anywhere in the book nor anywhere in the film is the 
simple fact mentioned: Of 55,000 names on the Vietnam War Memorial, 
20,000 of them were put there by Richard Nixon. 















Usual (Nixonian) interpretation of the "argument' between Nixon and 
the antiwar movement, or between Nixon and the DRV: 

a) Nixon's aim: Thieu must stay in power for one, two or three 
years after US troops leave, without facing an offensive or 
overwhelming military challenge either while US troops are 
departing or for 1-3 years afterwards. 

US was not leaving because it would not either topple Thieu 
fora Communist regime—or one that would become Communist within 
weeks or months, leading to unification, the disappearance of SVN, 
enslavement of all (immediately on US departure); 

nor would it make a "separate peace" (unless Thieu appeared 
wholly unreasonable) leaving its ally to fight alone while US 
departed, especially under conditions where it would quickly be 
overwhelmed (e.g., by NVA, without US air) (as, just before or 
during 1972 "Easter offensive"); 

while DRV was demanding US overthrow Thieu, like Diem: and reeplace 
it "by a Communist government" (or, a "coalition government," seen 
as the same, or leading quickly to that); 

thus: movement, like DRV, wanted US out immediately, even at the 
price of an immediate Communist takeover of SVN and unification, 
and bloodbath; 

I did prefer that to Nixon's plan: because his objective was 
not just to create the conditions for a "decent interval" of a 
couple of years but to create the conditions—and DRV acceptance of 
them, or inability to challenge them—for permanent GVN survival, 
perpetual war at an acceptable cost: endless US readiness to bomb, 
with recurrent or perpetual bombing in both South and North 
Vietnam; return to cheap stalemate, in expression of the Nixon 
Doctrine—which was not just for other Third World countries after 
the US had withdrawn for Vietnam but was his secret formula for 
preserving a separate, non-Communist South Vietnam indefinitely : 

local forces—supplied and financed by the US—backed up by US 
airpower as necessary and the threat of massive escalation if 
necessary (including the threat of nuclear weapons). 

Stone has raised the issue—obliquely—of what Nixon's Vietnam 
policy aims and strategy were. Like Nixon's death last year, the 
film has 

..it raises this issue by choosing to ignore it, or blatantly to 
accept Nixon's characterization .... 

so what? if this only affected Nixon's historical standing— 
whether he or HAK really deserved the Nobel Peace Prize—who cares? 


But it bears on more current matters: What is (was) the potential 
influence of activists, lobbyists, civil disobedience, acts 


















challenging secrecy, and Congress? What is the past and future of 
secret foreign policy? What are the "lessons" of Vietnam? When 
did it become "inevitable" that US war-making would end, shortly? 
What ended it, what did it take? How can we really avoid 

There is a consensus, and Stone's account is part of it. I happen 
to think it is almost entirely wrong, and always has been; I 
thought that at the time (which is why I put out the PP—) 

My understanding ("interpretation") of what N was up to did not 
imply that it was possible to stop him by public agitation;/// 


_the effects of the antiwar movement were complex and often 

indirect, and largely unforeseeable and unknown at the time... 

... in the face of the contradiction between these several 
interpretations, let us recognize: we don't have the PP of the 
Nixon administration (or its successors). Memoirs of officials are 
in many ways enlightening—as well as misleading, concealing, 
disinformation—but never an adequate substitute. 

Each of these officials lies, deliberately omits and conceals, 
still—and did at the time, in nearly everything they wrote and 
said even within the government. And their statements, at 
different times and to different listeners, are inconsistent, 
ambiguous, and often knowingly false or inadvertently inaccurate or 
confused. Which ones do you choose to believe, or take seriously, 
with what interpretation? There is more than one "pattern" to be 
found1 

at each step of my understanding of his policy I have found myself 
very much in a minority... I have had to revise my own 
interpretation of it several times, with new information or with 
new developments or exposure to new hypotheses... so there is no way 
to be sure now that I have the last word...in fact, I'm sure I 
don't. 


But : WG/VN; WG; 













